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For Friends’ Review. 
MILE-STONES. 
NO. II. 


“T will go in the strength of the Lord 
God. I will make mention of Thy right- 
eousness, even of Thine only.” 

It has not been always our experience 
that the Lord draws His servants to a par- 
ticular locality through the call of His 
church, as at M——, in the case just nar- 
rated. 

The Macedonian cry, ‘‘Come over and 
help us,”"—which led to the establishment, 
through much persecution, of the Philippian | 
Church —was the ery ofa single man, and of | 
him only in a vision. The Lord’s Holy | 
Spirit often lays the burden of special ser-| 
vice on some of His children living afar 
from the scene of action, and thus answers | 
the prayers of a few—perhaps of a single 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 25, 1879. N 


le 
ing, 


thirst in passing forty years before.” 


0. 24. 


soul—for a revival in that place ; petitions, 
nevertheless, which He Himself has in- 


| spired. 


It was in this manner that a blessed 
work seems to have been awakened in New 
M within a few months. 

It opened under no flattering auspices, 
the proposition to hold a series of meetings 
there meeting with a faint response when 
the subject was broached at the close of the 
Quarterly Meeting at Q—— H—— last 
summer. 

Various practical difficulties were 
gested, but as, one by one, these were pray- 
erfully considered, they were set aside, and 
with the approval of the General Meeting’s 
Committee, a few Friends started one rainy 
morning to begin the work. 

Past the old Q Meeting-house, 
in whose lofts soldiers found refuge in the 
Revolutionary times, and in whose galleries, 
alas! fifty years later, brother met brother 
in the stern conflict of doctrine which at last 
divided the Church, we rode down the steep 
hillside, with our kind friend R P 
across the State-line into Connecticut. As 
we rode, the rain abated, and the mists lift- 
curled veil like around the near and 
distant hill-crests. Now we stopped at a 
way-side spring among the bushes, where 
our companion remembered lovingly that 
“Joseph John Gurney had que ‘nched his 
Far- 
ther on, the road led by the old L——h 
homestead, still fair in its fields, to which 
several influential families in the Yearly 
Meeting date back their origin. Then an- 
other farm was pointed out, with the oft- 
repeated and sorrowful story of the ruin 
|wrought by cider-making, a father, sons, 
‘and grandsons all having fallen victims to 
| intemperance. 

Thus winding down and around the hills, 
}and through willow-shaded hollows, we 
came out at length upon the slopes which 
rise in — terraces above the sandy 
| plains at L 


sug- 
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Upon one of the hillsides, surrounded by | desperate defence against these heresies, and 


old locust trees, stands the Meeting house | 


| 


| 
| 


of New M——d, so called from its former 
location. Although sadly out of repair and 
weather-worn, it was well situated—near 
the village centre—no other place of wor- 


ship within three miles of it; a Methodist| 


house not 
deserted. 
Whether it had been through the demor- 
alizing influence of the cider-apple orchards 
we saw on every side, or of the broad fields 
of tobacco, the principal staple of the neigh 


far off, standing roofless and 


borhood, or whether as the result of a wild 
and noxious growth of unbelief, which had| 


spread through the spiritual vineyard, it is 
not for us to say; but a blight evidently 
rested upon all recent efforts in this locality 
for the advancement of the 
cause. 


Yet 


Redec mer’s 


the candle of the Lord had 


once 


shone brightly in this church, and an inter- | 


esting history belongs to it. More 





than | 


eighty years ago, as David Ferris, then a| 


youth of twenty, was ploughing his field 
near by, his heart heavy under the convict 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, a heavenly 


now for some years occasional 
only had been held there. 

Once in a week, however, the smoke curl- 
ing up from one of the Meeting-house chim- 
neys on First-days, gave token that life was 
not uiterly extinct. A young Friend, under 
many discouragements, had, with one or 
two other Christian women, kept up a 
weekly Bible-school there. This, though 
small and irregularly attended, bad been 
evidently blessed by the Lord. 

Such were the discouraging aspects of 
this harvest field as we entered it, but look- 
ing back upon the result of the labors of 
three short weeks, first and last—in which at 


meetings 


|times a beloved brother in the gospel joined 
| us- 


spent in ploughing, sowing, watering, 


land, praise the Lord, in reaping also, as we 
! 


went along, our hearts overflow with thank 
fulness to Him whose *‘ arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save, neither His ear grown 
heavy that it cannot hear.’’ 

The meetings in the day-time were, as 
usual, principally attended by the Christian 


|women of the neighborhood, but evening 


lafter evening, 


light broke in upon his soul as he realized ! 


that the werds, 


“The blood of Jesus Christ | 


cleanseth from al sin,” were full of hope 


and of deliverance for bim. 


He was among) 


the first in this neighborhood to join the| 


despised Quakers. Others followed, and at 
L—— there was gathered a central meeting, 
several large families comprising its mem- 
bership. 

In the course of years these had been 
scattered or been removed by death. 
proclamation, fifty years ago, of deistical 


The | 


doctrines within our borders, had done the| 


enemy’s own work here, as elsewhere over 
the land; and we beard with fresh sorrow 
the sad story of an old resident, that when 
dear William Forster went through this 
district, not long a ter the Hicksite separa- 
tion, such was the power of this spirit of 
unbelief, in choking the word even before it 
could be proclaimed, that he held many 
even of his appointed meetings in perfect 
silence throughout. And this, said the one 
who told us, seemed to be the most hopeless 
discouragement of all to the young people, 
who were then longing for the sound of the 
gospel. 

This unbelieving spirit 
bold in its utterances, that its advocates did 
not hesitate to interrupt and answer any 
evangelical minister who might speak in 
this house, until such occasions were made 
seasons of wearisome and pernicious discus- 
sion, and the few Friends who had kept the 
faith in that neighborhood, feeling them: 
selves feeble folk, closed 


grew at last 


SO 


a 


the doors as a 


men, women and children 
gathered in from ihe village and country 
around, filling, and upon some occasions 
crowding the house. Many assembled half 
an hour before the appointed time ; these we 
made it a point to meet, and to engage with 
them in prayer, or to read to them some de- 


votional hymn, or touching uarrative, or 


earnest appeal, thus entering on the worship 


| of the evening with hearts already turned to 


the Lord, who condescended to bless sig- 
nally with His presence and power, the 


| meetings which followed. 


Of the details of the work we ean cite 


| only a few of the most marked incidents. 


[To be concluded. 

dikes 

For Friends’ Review. 
WORKING AND 

One verse of the International Lesson for 
the 26th inst. will no doubt receive much 
attention. It illustrates the close connec- 
tion between prayer and work, prayer and 
watching. Nehemiah was engaged in the 
great work of rebuilding Jerusalem. The 
people around conspired to prevent the Jews 
from building the walls, and to hinder the 
work. ‘* Nevertheless,” ‘writes Nebemiah, 
“we made our prayer unto our God, and set 
a watch against them, day and night.” 

It was the Divine purpose that Jerusalem 
should ‘be builded upon its own heap,” and 
this must be done by men—His servants. 
But there were many obstacles. Prayer was 
used from the beginning of the movement. 
Daniel ‘set his face unto the Lord God to 


PRAYING WATCHING. 
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seek by prayer and supplications” and con- 
fessions, for the Lord’s favor upon His sanc 

tuary that lay desolate. And the angel | 
Gabriel was sent to tell him that a com-| 
mandment should go forth ‘to restore and 

to build Jerusalem.” 

In answer to this prayer, and doubtless 
myriads of others made by pious Israelites, 
“the spirit of Cyrus was stirred up,”’ and 
he called for volunteers who should return 
to Palestine to build the house of the Lord. 
The work was to be by voluntary efforts 
Those who could not go _ themselves 
“strengthened the hands” of those who 
could go with gold and silver, vessels and 
beasts and precious things. ‘The work was 
begun, but after a time was stopped by the 
jealousy, hatred and fears of the people 
around. Then Nehemiah heard at the court 
of Artaxerxes, by messengers, of the great 
affliction and reproach in which the Jews 
were at Jerusalem, and was filled 
row. 


with sor- 
He prayed fervently, with humble 
confession of the sins of his people, and was 
ready to leave bis luxurious position for the 
hardships and dangers of 
Palestine, 
and toils 


When the 


the journey to 
and to encounter the perplexities 
of the restoration of the city. 
king marked his sad face and 


asked its cause, trembling at what might 
prove the sudden passion of an Eastern 


prince, he’ prayed silently to the Lord of 
Heaven. In answer he received wisdom 
so to reply to the king that his heart was 
moved with sympathy, and he dispatched 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem with full authority 
to prosecute the task upon which his heart 
was set. 

He combined prudence with his zeal, and 
having. stirred the sluggish hearts of his 
countrymen, they addressed themselves to 
the clearing away of the rubbish and the 
erection of the walls of the holy city. But 
new perplexities arose. The tribes around 
“grieved exceedingly that a man was come 
to seek the welfare of the children of fs 
rael,’”’ leagued together to attack and har- 
ass the Jews, and prevent the fortifying of 
the hated city. 

Nehemiah, undaunted, prayed and worked | 
and watched. 

He placed the people so as to guard the 
city, and armed the men who builded. They 
wrought with ope hand and held the bow 
in the other, or with their swords girded at 
their sides, and the work went on safely 
and prosperously. 

Some religious people work without or 
with little prayer. Thus they fall out of 
harmony with the Divine purpose, and 
lose the aid for which the Lord will be 
inquired of in order that He may impart it. 
Although, perhaps, building on the true 
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foundation, they lay but wood or stubble, 
instead of gold, silver and great 
stones, which will endure. 

Some pray, but forget that all prayer for 
the prosperity of the Lord’s work must in- 
clude the petition, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou 


have me to do?” 


hewed 


Prayer alone is not fruit- 
ful, if willing service, according to what a 
man hath, be not offered. 

Some pray and work, but do not watch, 
and their wall that they have builded is 
quickly broken down by the wily enemy, 
while it is yet soft. 

A man may spend and be spent for the 
good of others, and yet his careless speech, 
or brittle temper, or other failing from un- 
watchfulness, may be like the fly in the 
apothecaries ointment, which spoils its per- 
fume. 

So, too, of congregations or churches. At 
times the life of a church runs low, every- 
thing is dull—perhaps there is no flagrant 
evil apparent, but the vigor of the congre- 
gation seems lost. Order and routine have 
dulled the sense of instunt dependence on 
God, and importunate prayer with confes 
sion and supplications, bas been omitted 
But if a few members, with the spirit of 
Daniel and Nehemiah, combine in earnest, 
wrestling supplication, a like “the 
sound ofa going in the tops of the mulberry 


stir 


trees” will sooner or later appear in the 
hearts and lives of the people, and the 
Spirit’s power be manifested. 

Again, there may be much prayer and 


active work, but not enough watching, 
either by the individuals or the church. and 
evils creep in so that there is slow decay 
of piety, or perhaps every one is startled by 
some grievous sin, which brings reproach, 
or by some error of doctrine or practice, 
which saps the church's very life 

sut if the Christian man or church prays, 
builds up character, and works for Christ 
with one hand, while the watchful eye and 
the sword of the Spirit are ready to resist 
the wiles of the enemy, the work 
bravely on. 


roes 


= 


THE root that produces*the beautiful and 


flourishing tree, with all its spreading 
branches, verdant leaves, and refreshing 
fruit—that which gains for its sap, life, 


vigor and 
the further 
neath, the 
Christians, 


fruitfulness—is all unseen; and 
and deeper the root spreads be- 
more the tree expands above, 
if you long to bring forth al! the 
fruits of the spirit, strike your roots deep 
and wide in private prayer. That faith and 


support, that strength of grace which you 
seek of God in s.cret, that they may be ex- 
ercised in the hour of need, God will in that 
hour give you before men 
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| 
WAY.—II. 


| 


NOTES BY THE 


BY B. C. HOBBS 


£ Southport is a seaside town, an‘hour’s ride 
north of Liverpool, where families can retire 
from the smoke of the city, among the clean | 
sand hills, and breathe fresh sea air. Two) 
Friends’ schools are found here, under good | 
management, one for girls and one for boys. | 
The first is conducted by Hannah Wallis, 
and the latter by Benjamin Goouch. The| 
place is distinguished for health and desira- 
ble surroundings, and promises to grow in| 
public favor. 

A very successful Peace meeting was held 
at this place while I was there, by William 
Pollard, of Manchester, and Francis Frith, 
of Reigate. They have done much in this 
way during the past autumn. Peace meet- 
ings are held’ all over England, and the 
cause very ably presented to popular audi- 
ences by such men as Canon Farrar, Henry 
Richard, Henry Vincent, etc., in connection 
with Friends’ earnest protests. These ef- 
forts evidently warded off the anticipated 
war with Russia a year ago, and properly 
expose the scandal to Christianity that the 
present Afghan war is making. 

Lancaster is a place of much interest. 
adult Sabbath-school, 


An 
numbering about one 


hundred, is well conducted by the Friends, 
and promises in time an ingathering for the 


church. Friends bave a favorable place in 
the community, which was seen in the full 
attendance at an appointed meeting at that 
place, and the serious consideration by the 
audience of what was given them. 

Lancaster is distinguished as the locality 
of the “ Royal Albert Asylum,” for the eda- 
cation and training of idiots and imbeciles 
for the northwest of England. About. four 
hundred children, of both sexes, are here 
trained in industrial pursuits. Some work 
on the farm, some are shoemakers, others 
are tailors, basket and mattress-makers ; 
some do house-work, as washing, and even 
work with edge tools, as well as read and 
write; while the girls are employed with 
the needle, at knitting,house work, washing, 
etc. All show comfort and contentment. 
Some write well, and compose sensibly 
They learn much better among their equals 
than with persons of ordinary ability. They | 
are not disheartened by the contrast, and/| 
have courage to do the best they can. They 
all take great pleasure in being noticed, and 
in exhibiting their work. It requires very 
great patience, sympathy and perseverance 
to do the teacher’s work in a school like 
this. The institution is sustained by dona- 
tions, and has about all the nobility in the 
kingdom as donors. It was first conceived 
by a Friend, and commenced by 


| Scotland there 
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As we go northward from Liverpool to 
are many meetings of 
Friends which are very small, and the mem- 
bers are remote from each other. Many 
causes conspire to produce changes. The 
manufacturing and mining districts have 
attracted many of their most enterprising 
younger members to industries that promise 
better returns for labor than farming. The 


| Society of Friends having been contented 


with a defensive rather than an aggressive 
spirit, have let the Methodists and Brethren 
have the ingatherings from the highways, 
hedges and market-places, and their succes- 
sion has been mainly from their families. 
While these meetings are diminishing, 
others are having a corresponding increase. 
Many of their meeting-houses are large, 
and are a good index of their meetings 
two hundred years ago. They were made 
in the olden time of stone and oak, and as 
George Fox has it in bis orders for Swarth- 
more, to be for Friends to meet in to the ‘“‘end 
of the world.” When we become clothed 
with the apostolic armor of the Early Friends 
they may be filled again. Some of the closed 
houses have already been reopened, and in 
other places where the reeds were bent and 
the flax was smoking in a flickering lamp, a 
new life and power have come down from 
above, and sheaves from a new harvest are 
being waved towards Heaven. 

Ulverstone and Swarthmore are historic 
places. Instead of Margaret Fell, as the 
elect lady who gives hospitality to pilgrims, 
we may find as her rightful successor Han- 
nah Good; only the wayfarer now finds 
shelter at Ulverstone, two miles from 
Swarthmore. 

Swarthmore Hall, the home of the Fells, 
and, after his marriage, of George Fox, is 
not what it once was. It is a two-story 
stone building, with walls about thirty inch- 


'es thick, and the floors of the first story are 


flag-stones, except Judge Fell’s office, which 
had a wooden floor. The rooms are, dining- 
room, (which was also parlor and meeting- 
room), office, kitchen and pantry. A hall 
separates the dining-room from the kitchen, 
from which a stairway with two fligbts 
passes to the story above. The second story 
is divided into five rooms. The general in- 
side finish is with oak panel work. The 
dining-room has been denuded of this, on 
account of decay, and plastered. It is about 
twenty two feet square, and on the east side 
is a bow window, well supplied with sash. 
A door opens into a recess, which connects 
it with the office or library. Over this re- 
cess, opening out formerly upon a balcony, 
is a door, from which George Fox preached 


| to the people below on the lawn. 


The building is guarded on the west and 











south by stables. It looks out upon a lawn 
on the east, and on a vegetable garden on | 
the north. It is now occupied by an untidy | 
farmer family, and geese, ducks and chickens | 
surround it. I tried to induce the occupant | 
to restore the place toits former dignity. 
He thought it would be well, 
consider his taste equal to the work. 
[To be concluded 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY REFLECTIONS. 





The practice of decorating, upon so called 
“holy days,” the interior of church edifices 
with evergreen foliage and wreaths of flow- 
ers, is no longer confined to Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal places of worship, but of late 
years has become increasingly a custom 
with a number of those religious bodies for- 
merly spoken of collectively as Nonconform- 
ists or Dissenters. 

This custom was one made use of by the 
Romans in their religious ceremonies, but 
was not countenanced by the primitive 
Christians. Justin Martyr, (second cen- 
tury,) in bis first Apology explanatory of the 
principles and customs of the Christians, 
tells the Mennees Antoninus Pius that, 
though in opposition to the prevailing 
Roman practice, the Christians “do not 
place wreaths of flowers upon their altars.” 
The present cusiom appears to be of Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian derivation. It is 
gratifying to know that the Reformed Epis 
copal body is awake to the ritualistic ten- 
deney of the practice, and does not approve 
ofits observance. Tue Episcopal Recorder, 
which professes to represent the religious 
views of the denomination referred to, al- 
ludes, in a late editorial, to the now common 
practice, while expressing its own views 
upon the subject, as follows: 

‘“‘ But some of the Lord’s people do not 
feel the edifying influence of these outward 
things, and make no use of them. They 
have had public worship without any of 
these helps to impress the mind, heart, and 
imagination, as the y are claimed to be, and 
have been led to meditate upon view 
of the ‘miracle of God,’ as opened by a 
gifted and spiritual instructor,* and thus in 


some 


secret sileace of the mind have experienced 
Joy which the world knoweth not, and 
which none can give or take aw ay. Elated 


by no grand choral anthem, soothed by no 
melodious carol, excited by no theatrical 
splendors, they have yet beard the Spirit of 
God repeating the angels’ song of good tid 
ings which first echoed among the hills of 


* Or,” we may 


Spirit Himself, 


add, “by the still, smal! voice 


of the Holy 
without apy buman intervention 





eaLee SS 


but did not} 
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| Palestine, and filling the inner temple, of 
| | their souls with songs sweeter than any that 
ever ravished the outward ear.” 





It has been remarked by the daily papers 
‘of this city, that the last hours of the old 
year, and the day which marked the in-com- 
ing of the new, were characterized by 
|more general disorderly (out-door) observ- 
| ance than has perhaps been the case upon 
any similar occasion preceding. There were 
{numerous processions of masqueraders, 
| young men and women ; there was a blow- 
ing upon tin horns and trumpets, and dis- 
charging of guns and pistols, with kindred 
displays of levity and uproar. Some apolo- 
gist for youthful exuberance perchance may 
say, “Why not have a little fun?” but 
when we apply to such a remark the touch- 
stone of the query, ‘‘How many of all this 
multitude of buffoons and masqueraders will 
be in a condition, this first night of the new 
year to open their Bibles or lift their hearts 
in prayer to God?” we cannot but concede 
that “ fun,’’ such as this, is iniquitous in the 
Divine sight, and hence merits the condemna- 
tion of every sober-minded individual 

It was with a sorrowful heart that the 
writer witnessed one of these street proces- 
sions of masqueraders. Reflecting thence 
upon the monetary stringency w hich has 
prevailed during the pas: several years, the 
great distress among the poor, and the in- 
creasing cry for relief, the straitness in 
which many are found who were formerly 
well circumstanced, and greater than these, 
the evidences of vice in its manifold forms, 
deep-rooted, and apparently increasing, the 
thought presented itseif that, notwithstand- 
ing the serious lessons of the past, the hearts 
of the people of this generation are still un- 
mortified, and what if the Lord should in 
judgment renewedly visit us for this, and 
for our forgetfulness of His many mercies 
and benefits? Applicable to all who wish 
for ‘‘ better times’ and enduring. the ad- 
monition of the prophet Hosea to errant 


is 


Israel: ‘‘Sow to yourselves in righteous- 
ness, reap in mercy ; break up your fallow 
ground : for it is time to seek the Lord, till 


He come and rain righteousness upon you.” 

My little boy, with face unws ashed and 
bair unbrushed, bad slipped unbidden down 
stairs into the nursery, and finding there 
some presents which his kind aunt bad 
prepared for him, was unmindful of her re- 
quest to get ready for breakfast. Several 
times the request had to be repeated before 
he yielded, and went reluctantly and in a 
petulant mood up stairs. 

How ungrateful! (I 
very hour that my 





mused.) In the 


hoy has found himself 
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the happy possessor of these playthings, he | 


has turned a deaf ear to the voice of the 
giver, and only after much persuasion can 
be induced to attend to his manifest duty! 
But my wonderment in a 


stilled, when I considered 


moment 
the 


was 


which I had made no return either in 
or obedience. Against this or that sinful 
habit the voice of the Good Shepherd had 
warned and entreated, not merely twice or 
thrice, but day by day, and year by year, 
before the rebellious will had been broken, 
and the evil laid at the foot of the cross. 
is wise, therefore, not to rest in mercies re 


ceived, and (like an unthinking child) to| 


take the good gifts of God simply as a mat 
ter of course 
ask one’s self the question, ‘“ What shall I 
render unto the’ Lord for all His benefits?” 


L. 


“2: 


WILLIAM ALLEN 


(Continued from page 359 ) 


They visited the Princess Sophia Mest- | 


chersky, a very superior person, with much 
religious sensibility. She promptly entered 
into their plans for the education of the 
poor, and invited them to dine, that the 
whole subject might be fully discussed. 
“Thus,” says W. A 
reminded of the text, ‘I have set before thee 
an open door.’” Several days after, he re 
cords: ‘‘While we were reading our chapter 


after breakfast, a note arrived from the 


Princess Sophia, requesting us to call upon 
her between four and five o’clock this eve- 
ning, in order to have some religious con- 
versation; we accordingly went at the time 


proposed. My feelings on the way there 
were very different from what I often expe- 
rience in going to other places. It was like 
paying a visit to a sister and dear Christian 
friend. ‘There was no company, only her 
husband and sister, and her familv, which 
consists of two sons apd three daughters. 
The large room in which they live has a 
very lofty ceiling, and is just like a shrub- 
bery. There are some fine tall trees in 
boxes, and very pretty trellis-work, covered 
with a beautiful creeper from New Holland; 
the plants are evergreens, and in a healthy, 
flourishing state; among them are singing 
birds in cages, some of which are of mag- 
nificent plumage, and there was one elegant 
pair of Indian sparrows. Their stoves and 
their universal system of double windows, 
keep up a uniform and very agreeable tem- 
perature, throughout the apartments, and 
even passages, of a Russian house. The 
Princess’ apartment is so large, and so much 


countless | 
gifts which I myself had daily received at} 
the hands of the Heavenly Giver, and for | 
love | 
ltruth, that I 


| what 
| portant points, and I found ber a woman of 
It | 


| eight 


.. ‘‘we are continually | 
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divided by shrubs and trellis-work, 
two or three parties might converse 


that 
at 


ithe same time without interrupting each 


other. The Princess’ sister is a very pious 
woman; she only speaks French; the Prin- 
cess, therefore, settled her with Stepben in 
one of the little arbors, to have their con- 
versation, whilst we were in another. There 
was such a precious feeling of liberty in the 
could converse with her on 
subjects, without the least re- 
straint, for her mind was prepared to receive 
was said. We discussed many im- 


religious 


deep understanding. Our conversation 
lasted more than two hours, and was highly 


satisfactory. Dear Stepben was also much 


|comforted with the conference he had with 
but to be ready frequently to 


her sister, who, he says, is a lady of deep 
piety and large experience. It was past 
o’clock when we took leave of these 
dear Christian friends, under the sweet feel- 
ing of peace.” 

In giving an account of a remarkable in- 
terview which they had with the head of 
the Greek Church, the Metropolitan Michael, 
W. A. “The conversation was en- 


Says: 


| tirely on religious subjects, and he expressed 


himself with much candor, and without the 
least tincture of cavilling. In reference to 
what are called the ordinances, he seemed to 
think that the main difference between us 
was, that we took everything in « spiritual 


/sense, but they believed that outward cere- 


monies were also necessary, though they 


‘could not alone do the work, and that the 


substance of religion did not consist in them. 
He believes most fully in the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, and that without it none 
pan come to a knowledge of the truth. It 
was also observed with much candor, re- 
specting a pious sect called Herrnists who 
never received the ordinances outwardly, 
that they did not need them, as they en- 
joyed the communion spiritually.” 

Some weeks were spent in visiting various 
public institutions, and in conferring with 
persons of rank and influence about plans 
for their imprevement. Many interesting 
details are recorded of these visits. On the 
occasion of one of their interviews with 
Prince Galitzin, W. A. says: “ He gave us 
some remarkable accounts of poor people 
among the peasants in Russia, and particu- 
larly of one man, about sixty or seventy 
versts on the other side of Moscow, 
who seemed to have the gift of prayer in au 
extraordinary degree. When he was a lad, 
he prevailed on the bell-ringer to teach him 
to read, privately; he made rapid progress, 
and at length brought the Psalter home and 
read to his parents, who were astonished, 
and would not believe but that he bad learned 
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parts of it by heart, until they took him to 
the priest and had him examined. He then 
read their church books, and the Fathers, 
and also obtained a sight of the Scriptures, 
all of which he studied so thoroughly that 
he could readily quote them. As he grew 
up to man’s estate, he was especially fer 
vent in prayer, and many remarkable cures 
were said to be performed through his. in- 
strumentality; but he used to say to the 
people, ‘I am a poor worm; I can do nothing 
for you, but you must pray for yourselves 

and have faith in God.’ He then prayed 
with them. On one day in the week he 
gave religious instruction at his own house 
to all who came there, and often has he 
been known to stand from morning to night. 
The stir was so great tkat the priest became 
alarmed, though he took care to hold his 
meetings on the days when other places of 
worship were not open. It was found that 
those who attended became more pious, and 
that be could quote Scripture and religious 
books in defence of his doctrine and practice, 
and at length the priest became convinced. 
The poor flocked to him in such numbers, 
that he had constantly from fifty to one 
hundred about him, and on some one asking 
bim how he could maintain many, he 
replied, ‘He that fed the multitude with the 
five barley loaves does it.’ He was once 


SO 


stopped on his way by the police, who took 
him for a quack or some suspicious person, 
and put him into prison, where he mixed 


with drunkards and otber bad characters. 
Here he improved the opportunity to preach 
to them, showing the terrible consequences 
of sin, and how contrary drunkenness is to 
the doctrine taught in the Scriptures, which 
he quoted freely. The poor wretches were 
astonished, and one of the officers coming to 
see what he was about, inte rrupted bim. 
The poor man maintained that it was a duty 
to warn and exhort sinners, and that if the 
officer were an advocate for a contrary doc- 
trine, he was an advocate of 
the devil. The officer then went his 
superior, who, on conversing with the man, 
and finding what he really was, discharged 
him.” 

The affectionate heart of William _— 
was often closely tried by the prospect of : 
lengthened separation from home, and sine 
this time he writes to his daughter: “Thou 
art, my beloved child, doubly dear to me— 
dear by the closest ties of nature, and even 
still dearer by that precious union of spirit 
which is produced by religious feeling. I 
am sometimes obliged to wipe my eyes 
order to get on with reading thy letters. 
Thou wouldst see by my last letter, that 
my mind has been under great de pression, 
but I have been mercifully raised above it 


the cause of 
to 


in 


’ 
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5 
for some days past, and have been given to 
feel strongly that I am in mv right place.” 

That we may more fully appreciate the 
precious spiritual union which existed be- 
tween father and child, the following extract 
from one of her letters is given: “I cannot 
express to thee, my dear father, what I 
sometimes feel for thee, when I think I can 
clearly see some part of the work that is 
appointed thee, and the path that is opening 
before thee. O! my dear father, mayst thou 
be entirely resigned, though it would seem 
to thee that thou wert required to give up 
all to follow the Great Master, for we may 
remember that precious promises are made 
to suth; it seems to have sounded in my 
ears: ‘The Master is come and calleth for 
thee.’ I thought I felt a sweet persuasion 
that however thou mightest sometimes be 
cast down, thou art peculiarly under Divine 
protection ‘and regard, and that if a full sur- 
render be made, which I believe thou wilt 
be strengtheaed to make, He will be with 
thee always, even unto the end. I know it 
is a serious thing to write thus, and I do it 
= fear. Shouldst thou be uneasy with 
, do not be afraid discouraging me by 
telling me and in this I believe. thou 
canst make allowance for the weakness and 
inexperience of a child.” 


so, 


To be continued.) 


--- -o- 


Uranine.—This is the most recently dis- 
covered, and perhaps the most remarkable, of 
all the coal tar or aniline group of coloring 
substances, now 89 extensively used for the 
adornment of the finest fabrics. Uranine is 
said, by chemists, to be the most highly flu- 
orescent body known to science. _ Its color- 
ing power astonishing; a single grain 
will impart a marked color to nearly five 
hundred gallons of water. 

A most interesting experiment, which 
anybody may try, consists in sprinkling a 
few atoms of Uranine upon the surface of 
water ina glass tumbler. Each atom im- 
mediately sends down through the water 
what appears to be a bright green rootlet 
and the tumbler looks if it were 
crowded full of beautiful plants. The root- 
lets now begin to enlarge, spread and com- 
bine, until we have a mass of soft, green- 
colored liquid Viewed by transmitted 
light, the color changes to a bright g rolden 
or amber hue; while a combination of. green 
and gold will be realized, according to the 
position in which the glass is held. For day or 
evening experiment these trials of Uranine are 
very pretty, and are especially entertaining 
for the young folks. We are indebted for 
examples of the color to the editors of the 
Scientific American, 37 Park Row, N. Y., 


is 


soon 


as 
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who are sending out specimens, free of 
charge, to all the readers of their valuable 
paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 25, 1879. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


A writer on the commercial 
England says : 


distress in 
“ We fear that the flood-tide 
of prosperity which this country enjoyed 
from 1870 to 1873, caused a sad relaxation of 


morals,” and goes on to set forth the details | 


of proof. He adds: ‘The same phenomenon 
was witnessed in America some years ago,” 
which all Americans know but too well to 
be true. 

A high officer of the Indian Department, 
speaking of the men sent out into the In- 
dian service on the frontier, where the re- 
straints of society are less felt, said, “ Peo- 
ple often undergo marvelloustransformations 
under such circumstances.” He referred to 
those even who were selected by religious 
societies. 

Some nations of the old world are becom- 
ing almost crushed under the burden of 


debt, caused by unjust wars originating in 
immoral pride. 


The culture of opium in India, and its be- 
ing forced on China, have tended to increase 
the sufferings of both nations from famine. 
Many cities of our own country, and -some 
whole States, 


reckless or dishonest expenditures. 


are almost bankrupt from 
In 
short, it is most obvious that conscientious 
morality is essential to good goverament, 
and that moral laxity brings ruin to nations. 

Now religion that is good for anything 
must strengthen conscientousness, for all mor- 
ality which will stand the test of trial is based 
on regard to conscience: 
that faculty whereby 
especially he is to govern his actions, and 
whereby he is to perceive the intimations of 
the Divine will. 


God has given 


man conscience as 


Is a man tempted to looseness of conduct ? 
He must, if saved from lust, regard the dic- 
tates of conscience and resist. Is he enticed 
to act dishonestly with regard to the prop- 
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erty of others? He must, if he do not steal, 
regard the voice of conscience, which for. 
bids the course he is about to pursue. 

| There is a way of preaching and teaching 
la so-called Christianity, which does not 
make conscientious. It stirs their 
}emotions. It sets them at strife about 
| questions of doctrine which are “ foolish,” 
|but does not make them better fathers, 
|brothers, neighbors, 


men 


men of business, or 
members of the community. 

It is far better that men should be too 
scrupulous than lax in conscientousness. Tke 
former may limit their power for active use- 
fulness a little ; the latter will lead them to 
God, dishonor 

barm their neighbors. 

The omnipresent Spirit of God, or Spirit 
of Christ, or Holy Spirit, or Holy Ghost,— 

for all these are Scripture names applied to 


disobey themselves, and 


the same Being,—influences the consciences, 
minds and hearts of men’ He reproves for 
He approves for right action. He 
leads men to humble themselves before God 
in repentance, and prepares them to receive 
the glad tidings of a Saviour. 


sin ; 


He gives 
the ability to believe with the heart on 
Christ Jesus, and witnesses to our spirits of 
pardon through His name, and of acceptance 
with God. 

To such believers He is now a Comforter ; 
H- with them and in them. He quickens 
their conscience to greater sensitiveness to- 
wards evil. If His gentle intimations are 
constantly watched for and heeded, He 
shows men how to put off the old man witb 
his deeds, gives them a hunger after right- 
eousness, and if his whole refining work be 
submitted to, Christ, by His Spirit, sancti- 
fies the heart and brings the man’s life and 
actions into conformity to His own parity, 
nature, and example 

Such a Christian He 
will feel that he ought to die rather than 
commit wilful sin. He will watch intently 
lest he sin in the leust thing and grieve the 
Holy Spirit of God which dwells in him, 
He is obedient to His intimations, not only 


is conscientious. 


to leave the wrong undone, to bridle bis 
temper and tongue, and to be rigidly honest 
and careful about the rights of others,—but 
he is equally careful to obey the gentle 
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loving service to others. 
Christian, always growing in grace. Such 
Christians are the salt of the community. 


> —_— 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—From the British 
Friend we \earn that Isaac Sharp and Langley 
Kitching remained some days at Kimberly, South 
Africa, having religious services on several occa- 
sions; and then proceeded, Tenth mo. tst, 1878, to 
Boshof. 
ligious natives, and had a satisfactory meeting. 
Thence they passed to Bloemfontein, where they 
had religious service with the young people of 
the Missions, and a large meeting at the Town 
Hall, They also had the privilege of service on 
several other occasions with native congrega- 
tions, or at the Seminary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, 

At Jabauchu, the next station, they visited the 
Mission School, ably taught by a colored native, 
who spoke English well. The next morning 
they met the colored congregation, and had “a 
season to be devoutly thankful for.” 

Tenth month 2oth, ‘they reached ‘ Morijah, 
the oldest of the French missions in Basuto land.” 
The missionary family was absent, but a native 
interpreted for them, and they had a good meet- 
ing with the people, Leaving here they went to 
Ladybrand, where they had a meeting with 
the people. They visited now the various 
mission stations in Basuto land, not only preach- 
ing to of natives, but 
gling with the families of the missionaries to 
mutual comfort and satisfaction, the 
schools, speaking to the pupils and officers, and 
praying with them. 
Morijah and go thence into Cape Colony. 

Sarah B. Satterthwaite and Mary White arrived 
at Liverpool safely on Twelfth month 7th. 5S. B. 
Satterthwaite went by rail to Carlisle, attended 
meetings there on First-day, and reached her 
home on the gth. 

Dougan Clark has held series of meetings at 
York and Carlisle. 

Rachel Binford has been in and 
Cornwall, attending meetings, and holding some 
public meetings. 


congregations min- 


visiting 


They expected to return to 


Devonshire 


Edward C. Young attended a General Meeting 
at Dover, in company with several Friends, his 
experience in such labor being valued by his as- 
sociates. 


-o; 


THE VISION OF ECHARD, AND OTHER POEMS; 
By John G. Whittier. Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
Boston, 1878. 

The Vision of Echard has the exquisite har- 
mony of verse, the pure grace of diction, and 


Here they met a large gathering of re- | 


877 
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suggestions of the Holy Spirit to do acts of | that delicate use of words to express thought, 
He is a practical | 


which mark Whittier’s poems, and in which he 
gains as years advance. The poem is essen- 
tially a religious one, and expresses some of 
those subtle, deep, yet real, thoughts and feelings 
which affect men’s inmost souls. Its undercur- 
rent thread of meaning is that God, who is a 
Spirit, is the Father of spirits to all, and that be- 


| neath all outward revelation of Himself, is the 
| touch of His Spirit with our spirits, the voice 


which, in the silence of all earth's babblings, 


! . . . 
reaches the inmost ear as the voice of a loving 


Father's instruction. Of Echard, he says: 


‘He felt the heart of silence 
Throb with a soundless word, 
And by the inmost ear alone 
A spirit’s voice he heard. 


And the spoken word seemed written 
On air and wave and sod, 

And the bending walls of sapphire 
Blazed with the thought of God.” 


He makes all true religion helpful to purity 
and to the welfare of others. It must stand the 
test, 

“What better is the neighbor, « 
Or happier the home.”’ 

The living Christ, in the same love which 
He manifested as He hung upon the cross, is 
now— 

A light, a guide, a warning, 
A presence ever near ;” 
and as the man freely chooses the Divine will, 
or diverges from it, he inds— 
** The still small voice of blessing, 
And Sinai’s thunder roll.” 


In the other poems of the volume, Whittier 
shows that sympathy with pure human love, with 
the beauties of earth and sky, which every true 
poet has, and shows in others how akin the poet 
and prophet are as he gives voice to a patriot’s 
heart in words of thanksgiving in the Centen- 
nial ode, chides the base and wrong, or applauds 
justice and self-forgetting deeds for the public 
weal. 

Of the much-discussed question of the rights of 
labor and capital, he avers,— 

“ The interests of the rich man and the poor, 

Are one and same, inseparable evermore."’ 
And most justly adds: 

“Solution there is none 
Save in the Golden Rule of Christ alone.’ 

While not all of the greatest truths of Christi- 
anity appear in his pages, we could wish that 
this volume might find its way into every house- 
hold to gild common life and duty with the 
graces of beauty and truth. 


ES 
DIED. 


BAILY.—Suddenly, on the Twelfth 
mo. 24th, 1878, Ezra Baily, in the 77th year of his 
age; a beloved member of Cincinnati Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear frien! was born in Chester County, 
Penn., removed to Ohio in his early manhood, and 
passed through a largely varied experience, spanning 
the period of transition from the privations of frontier 
life to the culture and refinement of the present. For 
forty-seven years he has been an active and prominent 
member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, and has 


evening of 
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always been noted for strict adherence to his concep. | month, 1878, Rhoda, widow of the late Thomas 
tions of truth and right. Although he found it} Carey, in the 87th year of her age; an esteemed mem. 
hard to yield to the changes wrought by time, yet the | ber of Coal Creek Monthly Mecting. She 


was a 
closing years of his life witnessed the softenin; g, subdu- 


| woman of meek and quiet spirit, and strongly attached 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit, resulting in a willing-| to the principles of the gospel as professed by our 
ness to leave the Church in the hands of its great} Religious Society. She manifested an ardent desire 
Head. While firm as ever in his convictions, the gen- | that they might be sustained in their primitive purity, 
tleness and sweetness of his spirit were apparent to all. | and gave evidence that she was prepared as a shock of 
He gave full expression to his unfaltering trust in his| corn fully ripe, ready to be gathered into the heavenly 
Saviour, so that although summoned in the twinkling | garner. 
of an eye, his friends have not a doubt that he fell HESTON.—At Batavia, N. Y., Sixth mo. 15th, 
asleep in the arms of his blessed Redeemer. | 1878, Letitia E. Heston, aged 69 years. Although her 
ALLEN.—Un the gth of Eleventh month, 1878,| summons was sudden, it found her in readiness to 
at the residence of his son, Preston Allen, in Marion | obey the call, knowing that her work had been done 
County, Indiana, Joseph Allen, in the 85th year of his | in the day time, and having an assurance that she was 
age. He was a member and Elder of Fairfield Quar-| to receive an immortal crown, which the Lord would 
terly Meeting. He hai resided more than fifty years} give her when he called her 
in the county, which, when he first settled in it, was’ yet useful life was such that it could be properly said, 
almost a wildernes. About four years before his) her path was a shining light, which shone brighter 
death he was stricken with a disease from which he| and brighter to the close of her life. Although in 
never recovered, and during a large part of the inter- | feeble health, she was desirous to attend the Yearly 
vening time he suffered from an oppression in breath- | Meeting held at Glenn’s Falls in Sixth month last. 
ing which rendered his situation very distressing. | Returning from thence on the 8th, she died on the 
He was a firm believer in the ancient doctrines of| 15th, in great peace. Among her last expressions 
Friends. He often spoke of the departure of many | were, “ Jesus can make a dying bed feel soft as downy 
Friends, of late, from the old land-marks, particularly | pillows;’”’ ‘I am resting in His arms.” 
in regard to language and dress, going out after 
the fashions of the world. The subject of war and the Ea 
evils of igtemperance were habitually before him. In NOTES. 
times of his greatest suffering he was often heard to 
speak of that glorious company in heaven, and how he 
longed to be there progress of Protestantism in France. At a re- 
RUSSELL.—At Friendsville, Tenn., on the 7th inst.,| cent meeting of the National Club in London, it 
sliza, wife of William Russell, aged 30 years. She) was stated that France has a population of about 
was an exemplary Christian, and for about five years | 36,900,000, of whom 1,000,000 are Protestants, 
an Elder in Friendsville Monthly Mceting. She was) and 5,000,000 are Ultramontane Catholics, 
a loving and faithful wile, a devoted and happy while the remaining 30,000,000 are only nomi- 
mother. She was a life-long sufferer from asthm 1, but | n; aliy Catholic, and toa large extent destitute of 
her fortitude and patience were a lesson to others. religious belief. Since Republicanism g rained an 
as poenaracy y, one year ago, the movement towards 
Protestantism has ; been marked in many parts of 
eames Of thisthe Christian Union gives the 
‘chia vais t-te ath has tile cities following evidence, in addition to that already 
it cdieiiach aneiil eet ne pl. aced before our readers : 
inlet Sindedk tts Weaaktes Ota onl ‘In the Central Department of Allier, there are 
4 } > three towns, Coinmentry, Montlucon and Bezenet. 
With which they bore her in; Ten ve sateady Slnieiins thine elena abel Protestants 
We would not weep, that one so mild ten years ago there were about sixty Pare S 
Was welcomed first to rest, in this district, now there are nearly a thousand, 
That Teous folds His trettias child . almost al L of them proselytes. At Montargis, in 
Now gently to His breast. the neighboring Department of Loiret (the 
IOHNSON.—At t ia bithglas e of Admiral Coligny), one year ago 
; : = rer residence in J«fferson County, | there were between forty and fifty Protestants: 
Iowa, on the 25th of Ninth month, 1878, Sarah John- Se ee cad iis ial ie i 
son, relict of B. arclay Johnson, in the 83d year of her = eee — — one —_ aad Sky, — 
age; a member and Elder of Pleasant Plain Monthly Se proselytes. At Chateauroux, in 
Meeting. She was confined to her bed most of the Indre, a Roman Catholic officer was buried with 
time for nearly two years, retaining her mental facul. | 4! the pomp due to a faithful and wealthy son of 
ties clear until the last, saying, “ I have a good hope.” the church. In his will was a clause expressing 
Her bright example of cheerful ness and love was her! 4 desire that his fellow-townsmen should possess 
crowning diade a, shining brighter and brighter as she | a Protestant place of worship, for the building of 
neared the evening of her day. Being groun led and whic h he left the necessary funds, At Pouilly- 
settled in living faith, her sun set without a cloud. sur-Loire, near Saucerre, are now three congre- 
CAREY.—A‘ the residence of her brother, Samuel | gations of eight hundred proselytes. The neigh- 
Carey, Warren County, Lowa, on the 11th of Eleventh borin; x town ‘of La Marche contains one hundred 
month, 1878, Sarah Carey, aged 54 years; a beloved and , and fifty proselytes. The Reformed Church of 
consistent member of the Religious S aciety of Friends, France receives aid from the State wherever 
This dear Friend had long been much afflicted, having | there are not less than two hundred Protestants 


been entirely deprived of eye-sight for ac siderable possessing a place of worship of their own. 
time, and finally paralyzed, which she b with Chris 


tian patience. Her relatives and friends have the con When such 286 is oven on “y Cartes Se eey 
soling hope that she was, through infinite merc re. cluded that the movement is of a permanent 
pared to enter into that rest which remaineth fon" the character. Thus, q' ame recently, six hundred 
people of God : Protestants in Fresnoy, in the north, have been 
adopted by the State. At Valenciennes, where 
twenty years ago there were only forty Protes- 
Twelfth tants, there is now a chureh of two hundred and 


hence. Her quiet and 


WE have made repeated references to the 


“Could we have seen their snowy wings, 
Who came to seek her here, 
Could we have heard the rapturous things 
They whispered in her ear; 


CAREY.—At the residence of her son, Samuel 
Carey, Warren County, Iowa, on the 20th of 
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fifty receiving a grant from the State. t Lyon 
with its 350, 000 inhabit ants, the very beck: tard 
of Romish intolerance, reigning side by side with 
skepticism and atheism, three mission rooms 
were opened on the 17th of November. The 
meetings are described as crowded, and re- 
markable for order and attention. An ouvrier 
said, with tears, ‘ Never in my life have I heard 
the truth thus explained. My conscience 
swers to it. This is what I want.’ From the 
south and west the same encouraging reports 
come. 
conducted in twenty-two mission stations, with 
an average weekly attendance of 8,000 adults. 
Already they have worked a surprising change 
in the order and morality of some of the worst 
districts of the city.”’ 

THE English Committee on the 
the Bible have completed the New 
and now await the action of the 
mittee. There will be after 
points tobe agreed upon. 


Revision of 


Testament, 
American Com- 
this some deferred | 


THE United Presbytery of Edinburgh adopted 
last month an article upon the Des'iny of the 
Heathen, which closed as follows : 

“ Nor does she (this 
accept these Standards to any judgment concern- 
ing the final destiny of the heathen, which will 
be determined by the righteous Judge according 
to the light they have possessed in this world.” 

THE ‘ Church of Jesus,”’ Mexico, 
an Episcopal organization, is very 
It has more than sixty congregations, and three 
bishops. All the Protestant missions in Mexico 
are prospering. and Protestant Christianity must 
soon make’ itself felt as a power in the State. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rose HItx, Butler County, Kansas, ) 
First mo. 3, 


We have a new Monthly Meeting set up 
here. Most of the Friends are poor, and we 
are not able to build a Meeting-house suffi- 
cient to hold the people who wish to attend. 
I know very well what it is to be tried in 
these things, but there are many Friends 
who know little of the hards ships of a fron- 
tier life. May we remember the fathers 
that first opened a way for us in this new 
world, whom the Lord led into a wilderness 
among savage men, and who yet trusted in 
a living Christ. Will ministers, in the love 
of the Gospel, remember us, and pass this 
way’? We have a great opening for Friends 
to come and settle among us, as the Lord 
may direct. My chief concern is that the 
time may come when there may be a full 
unity of all Friends in love, for the great 
cause of the Christian religion. I want to 
be found at the post at which the Lord 
designs me io stand. If I am, it will be in 
Zion, beckoning to others to come to Christ, 
the living Head. Ob for the children, that 
they may be trained up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 
JosePu P 


in which has 


prosperous. 


i879 


JULIAN 


, 


\of T welfth mouth. 


an- | 
| verts and recently joined Friends. 


In Paris, the meetings of Mr. MacAll are | 


church) bind those who| 
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The a neral Meeting at Spring Grove, in 
Miami Co., Kansas, commenced on the 10th 
The attendance was not 
large, (the weather being inclement,) yet it 
was a time of Divine favor, in which the 
little church there was strengthened and 
built up in the most holy faith. A number 
who constitute the Meeting are new con- 
Quite a 
number expressed that they had been abun- 
dantly blessed with a fresh outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. The Meeting closed on 
First-day night, the 15tb, after a most pre- 
cious season together. In the language of 
the Apostle, we would say, “ Finally, breth- 
ren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord 
may have free course, and be glorified.” 

DrusiLLA WILSON, 
Sec. of Ex. Com 


Laban J. Miles, Agent 
under date of First mo. 10, 1879, writes: 

I arrived home safely, but bad a tedious 
time, as the roads were badly obstructed by 
snow. 

Everything is going on pleasantly at the 
Agency. We have one hundred and forty 
pupils on the school roll, and more coming 
in almost every day. 

I have just got permission to issue one 
month’s rations, which pleases the Indians 
very much, as it will save them from having 
to come in from their distant homes weekly 
this cold weather, requiring three days’ 
time, and lying out for if not two 
nights, with little shelter. 


for the Osages, 


one, 


INDIAN MATTERS. 


A letter’'to the Women’s Indian Aid As- 
sociation Philadelphia, from of the 
teachers at the Kiowa and Comanche school, 
states that the school very full, having 
112 pupils. 

The principal is George Hunt, a brother 
of the Agent, and four young Friends, 
Marv and Sarah Dawes, and Sarah and 
Abbie Cox, are engaged as teachers or 
assistants. They speak with gratitude of 
the supplies of clothing, &c., sent by the 
Women’s Aid for the children and old peo- 
ple. 

During the holidays, Mary Dawes made a 
visit to the Wichita Agency, where she had 
for some years been engaged as a teacher 
for the school, and distributed clothing and 
presents to some of the old women, who 
bad been cared for by our Friends from year 
to vear. 

The former Agent of the 
Haworth; 


of one 


is 


Kiowas, James 
has a desire to visit them, and 
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itis to be hoped he may be able to carry 
out his design. They ought to have a 
Christian teacher resident among them. 


The following letter was written by a 
‘‘Sunday-school missionary,” and will in- 
terest those who care for the Indians. The 
Agent for the Sacs and Foxes, Levi Wood- 
ard, and those in charge of the school, E. 
Johnson, principal, and Aula Thorndike, 
matron, are all deeply concerned for the 
spiritual, as well as temporal welfare of 
their people. 
will rest upon their labors. 


St. Louis, Dec. 2oth, 1878. 

To the St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Churc 
Sunday-school, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

My Dear Friends :—While at the Sac and Fox 

Agency an incident occurred which impressed 

me deeply. A company of *‘ lowas”’ were near 


h 


the Agency; they had come down for the pur- | 


pose of selecting a Reservation. While there 
their chief died, and at his request they buried 
him on the brow of a hill on the prairie near the 
Agency. They buried him in a sitting posture, 
with his face to the east—aot in the usual Indian 
posture, facing the west,—for he said he wanted 
to gotothe white man’s heaven, and see the white 
man's Saviour. He had given up the Indians’ 
“happy hunting grounds,” and rested in Jesus 
for salvation. So they buried him with his face 
to the rising sun. Is he not “looking for that 


blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” and 


will he not be one of the blessed ones 


“caught 
up ”’ to meet the S..viour ? 


I did so wish that his 


faith could have been given to his wife, for if| 


ever I saw genuine grief, she manifested it. 
Every day she goes to that grave, and fastening 
her pony to the corner of the little log house 
built around the grave, she casts herself upon the 
ground and bewails his death. It is something 
peculiar to hear her wail, bursting out at first full 
and shrill, and then softening and diminishing 
until it ends in a plaintive moan, This she will 
do so long as the flag which floats over the grave 
lasts ; then if she is alive, which is doubtful, she 
will go back to her tribe and people. Her grief 
is undoubtedly genuine. Oh! that she and all 
such knew the meaning of that blessed promise : 
“Thy dead shall live, together with my dead 
body shall they arise,” 

These Quaker friends are giving the gospel to 
these Indian boys and girls, so that they may 
learn in childhood the faith which comforted 
this lowa chief in death. 

The Friends seemed so grateful for our visit. 
For long months no one had visited them. Now 
to have us come and preach and sing and pray 
with them, and talk to their boys and girls, 
seemed a boon to them. 

Pray for them and your missionary. 

Wm. P. Paxson. 
-> 
THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 

Under this title a writer in Scribner’s 
Monthly (Dec. 1878), gives ean interesting 
account of the remarkable remains of ancient 


We trust that a rich blessing | 
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| 
|dwellings found scattered over an area of 
| several thousand square miles, in the region 
;embracing the adjoining corners of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. The 
region is remote from civilization; the near. 
est railroad point is over two hundred miles 
‘distant, and from Fort Garland, in Southern 
Colorado, the way leads across a trackless 
desert, dotted with. ‘‘sage-bush”’ and stunted 
“grease-wood,’’ alkaline patches resting on 
the sand like new-fallen snow. The streams 
formed on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains have cut deep caions, sometimes 
of thousands of feet, through the surface 
soil and the underlying rocks. In spring, 
\the melting snows pour torrents down these 
| chasms, but at other seasons the river beds 
are nearly dry, except occasional pools, and 
very rarely are springs found trickling down 
| the rocks. 
Upon the bank of the Animas river, a 
branch of the San Juan, which is itself an 
affluent of the Colorado, A. D. Wilson, of 
ithe Hayden Survey, several years since 
‘accidentally discovered a ruin, which he 
described as a stone building about the size 
of the patent office at Washington, and con- 
taining perhaps five hundred rooms. The 
roof and portions of the walls had fallen, 
but the part remaining indicated a height of 
four stories. Some of the rooms were fairly 
preserved, had small loophole windows, but 
no outer doors, and bad probably been en 
tered by ladders, which could be drawn up, 
\if needful for safety. The floors were of 
cedar, each log of the diameter of a man’s 
head, the spaces filled with smaller poles 
and twigs, covered with cedar bark. The 
ends of the timber were bruised and frayed, 
as if cut with a dull instrument; and in the 
vicinity were stone hatchets and saws made 
of sandstone slivers about two feet long, 
worn to a smooth edge. A few hundred 
yards from this building was another large 
house in ruins, and between the two strong 
holds, rows of small dwellings built of cobble 
stones laid in adobe, and arranged in streets. 
These small houses were in a more advanced 
state of ruin than the heavy masonry of 
the large buildinys. ‘The streets and houses 
| were overgrown with juniper and pifon 
rees,—the latter a dwarf pine bearing eatable 
nuts in its cones;—and from the size and posi- 
tion of these trees, oa the heaps of stone, A. 
D. Wilson concluded that along time has 
passed since the buildings fell. The pres- 
ence of sound cedar wood does not disprove 
\this, since in the dry air of that region, 
|such wood will last, it is believed, for cen- 
turies, and in Egypt cedar is known to have 
| been preserved two thousand years. 
| A similar pile was also discovered the 
| next day on the San Juan, about twenty-five 
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miles from this. In 1874, a division of the| 
Hayden Survey, under W. H. Jackson, was 
specially detailed to investigate these an- 
cient cities, and its report furnishes the first | 
official information upon the subject. The 
ruins already mentioned are on the hortbern 
edge of an extensive settlement, apparently | 
once densely populated, some of the remains 
of which are extremely curious. : 

A triangle bounded by the rivers Mancos, 
La Plata and San Juan, in Colorado and 
New Mexico, embraces an area of 600 square 
miles destitute of water. A _ network of 
ravines around the edges of this triangle, is 
crusted with ruins. The San Juan and the 
La Plata have some tolerably wide bottom 
lands, but the Mancos flows between rocky 
walls thousands of feet high. On the ter- 
races of the more open cafons are multi- 
tudes of picturesque ruins; in the bottom- 
lands, remains of towns; and on shelves of 
the wilder canons, single houses or larger 
groups,according to the space available. Some 
are perched so high as to look from below like 
specks ; with no possible access from above, 
on account of overhanging rocks, and no pre- 
sent way of reaching them from below, 
though doubling paths and foot-holes in the 
rocks show where human feet have trodden 
of old. 


The cliffs are most frequently sandstone, 
with alternating strata of shales or clay. 


The action of the weather wears out the 
softer layers, leaving caves, and in these 
many dwellings were constructed ; the solid 
stone ledges formed floors and roofs, divi- 
sion walls were built from the back to the 
front of the cave, and the latter was so 
neatly walled with the prevailing stone, 
that a casual observer would scarcely notice 
the artificial work. 
tier cliffs, at irregular intervals, were placed 
round stone towers, supposed to bave been 
signal or watch towers. 

A ruin in the McElmo cajion 
“Battle Rock.” 
and rests on the wall of a straight fortifica- 
tion. On the terrace beneath are the re- 
mains of a round building, plainly showing 
the ends of beams where the floor of the 
second storv has been; on a lower bench, 
ruined towers lean heavily against the sand- 
stone bank; “‘ while on the very top of the 
embattled cliff are other walls surrounded 
by fringes of juniper, and from the pinna- 
cle of the loftiest of the group, a slender 
stem supports a tuft of pine, outlined like a 
black flag against the sky. The country) 
around this spot is strewn with flint arrow-| 
heads, lodged in the crevices and buried in| 
the ground. All the arrows lie with their'| 
points toward the ruins. In none of the| 
settlements have there been signs discov- 


is called 


| monumental 


On the tops of the lof-| 


| glyphies. 
A huge bowlder has fallen | 


| parts 


'ered of partially completed points, or any- 
| thing to indicate that the cliff-dwellers were 


a warlike people, or that they fought with 
bows. The arrows are supposed to have 


| been left by an invading horde, who swept, 
|in some remote time, over the whole coun- 


try, and waged fierce warfare upon the rich 
cities of the south.land.” 

In some other places are cemeteries with 
stones. No bones have heen 
found in them, no signs of graves, but 
charred wood and ash heaps mingled with 
the sand. Probably, the bodies of the dead 
were burned, and the stones are merely me- 
morials to mark the spot where this was 
done. That these people worshipped the sun 
is believed to be shown by the remains of 
buildings ‘estufas) in which their sacred rites 
were probably performed. These are circu- 
lar, with the floor depressed in the centre, 
show marks of altar fires, and are often triple- 
walled, with partitions radiating from the 
centre to the outer walls, like the sun’s 
rays, dividing the space into small apart- 
ments, perhaps for storing their treasures. 
The present Pueblo Indians are supposed to 
be the remnant of the descendants of the cliff- 
men. Their mud houses rudely imitate the 
stone dwellings of the bottom lands; and 
the Moqui tribes are fire-worshippers. The 
Mogqui towns are said to be now in precisely 
the state of preservation described by the 
invading Spaniards three hundred and 
fifty years ago, even then looking very 
old; but the natives have no knowledge or 
tradition of the cliff dwellings of their an- 
cestors, if such they were. Vague rumors 
of the existence of the ruins now described 
reached the Spaniards, and are mentioned 
in the journal of Antonio de Otermin in 
1681 

“Portions of the caiion walls are painted 
with pictorial word-writing and curious hiero- 
In one case inscriptions were seen 
back of a bowlder, through the crevice be- 
tween it and the wall. The bowlder had 
fallen from above so many years ago, that 
of it were imbedded in roots and 
trunks of trees, yet the writing back of it 
was fresh as though painted yesterday. 
The pottery found in all the ruins is similar 
in form and texture ; it is thin, of bard finish, 
and painted in colors that have lost none of 
their original brightness. 

“In a shallow cave of the Rio de Chelley, 
a few hundred feet above the river bed, 
fifty exquisitely tinted arrow-heads and 
seven large jars were unearthed. The cave 
contains a house three stories high, having 
seventy-six rooms on the ground floor. The 
ruins are 550 feet long. Within the work- 
room were large grindstones and various 
implements of the stone age. The walls are 
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plastered in white cement of stucco-like | can secure from the Indian chiefs. He set. 


finish.” This had evidently been spread 
with the hand, the impression of the skin, 


visible on the surface. 
To be 


concluded 
“oe 


THE INDIAN AGENTS WE NEED. 


Most of our readers have already learned 
that a good Indian Agent requires a combi- 
nation of nany valuable qualities, and that 
his duties are very varied, responsible, and 
such as to tax all his time and powers to the 
full, if they are properly fulfilled. Increas 
ing experience only heightens our estimate 
of what a good Agent should be, and of the 
multiplied blessings which accrue to the 
people of his charge when a capable and 
Christian man devotes himself to this ser- 
vice. The following from the Springfield 
Republican describes both the qualifications 
and duties of an Agent very clearly. We 
would only add, that we believe almost 
without any exception, the Agents chosen by 
the Associated Committee Friends on 
Indian Affairs, have entered upon their 
duties with a real missionary spirit, and 
have almost wholly been enabled through 
mercy to withstand the great trials and 
temptations to which the service exposes 
those engaged in it; and most fervently 
do we hope this may continue to be so to the 
end: 

“A residence of two years at an Agency 
in Dakota gave the writer unusual opportu- 
nities for observation of the requirements of 
this service. The popular impression seems 
to be that this office is a sinecure, affording 
retirement for decayed politicians and inefli- 
cient goodies, whereas the service is, when 
faithfully performed, an arduous one, requir 
ing exceptional and diversified ability. 

“The Agent must bave executive capacity, 
together with that rare selective faculty that 
recognizes at sight a competent man for : 
given place. The character of the Agency 
force of employés, and the quality of their 
work, reflects the personality of the Agent. 
The progress of the Indians in the schools, 
and in learning to work for their own sup 
port, is in proportion to the efficiency of 
the Agent as an executive. A _ vigorous, 
capable man infases his spirit into his sub- 
ordinates, and, in a more limited degree, 
into the natives. 

“The Agent needs judicial knowledge. 
No laws are in force on Indian reservations, 
with a few exceptions, but the treaties with 
the government. The administration 
justice and the punishment of crime are left 
to the Agent, with such codperation ds be 


of 


of 


tles family quarrels, neighborhood disputes, 


‘complaints against Indians by neighboring 
sometimes the whole print of the hand, being | 


whites, questions of the boundary of lands 
and the ownership of property. He receives 
acknowledgments of deeds, executes con- 
tracts, administers estates and takes deposi- 
tions. Crimes of all degrees, from petty 


\theft to murder or arson, come under his 


| 


jurisdiction, and he is often compelled to ad. 
minister punishment almost as arbitrarily as 
the captain of a man-of-war. He is even 
‘alled upon sometimes to prepare a code of 
laws for a tribe in an advanced state of civil- 
ization. 

‘“ Business ability and experience are indis- 
pensable qualifications. The Agent has to pur- 
chase miscellaneous supplies amounting to 
from $5,000 to $50,000 annually, on contract 
or in open market. The opening of bids and 
awarding of contracts on sample, requires 
actual acquaintance with the market, and 
experience in judging of the quality of 
goods of every variety. He needs the ex- 
perience and judgment of a first-class coun- 
try merchant. If the Agent is an incompe- 
tent buyer, contractors and merchants are 
quick to discover the fact and profit by it. 
A knowledge of accounts is essential. Ac- 
curate returns of every item of cash and 
property received and expended, are re- 
quired by law, and are subjected to most 
rigid scrutiny. Absolute correctness, in 
both matter and form, is required, and ignor- 


‘ance of methods is not admitted as an excuse 


for errors. 

“ The diplomatic qualifications of the posi- 
tion are by no means inconsiderable. A 
copious official correspondence is required 
with the Indian Office at Washington, and 
must be conducted with due formality and 
dignity. All matters of importance are sub- 
mitted to the Indian Office for action, and it 
often requires skilful presentation of a sub- 
ject to make a clerk at Washington take a 
view that seems self-evident to the Agent on 
the frontier. Great tact and patience are 
requisite in dealing with the various outside 
influences that embarrass the Agent, and 
often bring him to grief. Frontier settlers 
are continually having difficulties with tbe 
Indians that require attention. Liquor-sel- 
lers, claim-agents and swindlers lie in wait 
for the Indian, who must be protected. 
Scheming half-breeds and ‘ squaw-men’ 
create dissension among the natives. Then 
there are the contractor and sub-contractor; 
the man who failed to get the contract be 
wanted, and the man who is planning to 
get the next contract. There is the ex-agent, 
who corresponds with the employés and 
Indians, and criticises bis suecessor, aud the 
man who wants to be Agent, and watches 
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for a lever to oust the incumbent. (There | 
are always twenty of them!) There is the 
dissatisfied employé, who corresponds with 
outsiders about Agency affairs, and the med- 
dlesome clerk at Washington, who gives him 
private assistance. The Agents are few 
who meet all these difficulties without 
serious trouble. 

“Especially, high moral character is a 
prime requisite, not only on account of the 
Agent’s influence upon a people just rising 
from barbarism, but to enable a man to 
maintain his integrity under the extraordi- 
nary temptations that surround the place. 
Said an ex-agent of unimpeachable integrity : 
‘I know of no service that tries a man’s 
principles so severely as the Indian service.’ 
In spite of all precautions, opportunities for 
peculation, direct and indirect, are frequent, 
and present themselves in the most seducing 
forms possible. 


position, we may consider some of the 
obstacles in the way of securing Agents who 
are thoroughly competent for the work. 
First comes hard work. No branch of our 
civil service draws more heavily on a man’s 
time and strength. The Agent is involved 
in a constant round of wearisome details, 
varied only by frequent hard journeys 
by wagon or stage, or worse, by frontier 
railroads. 

“The responsibilities of the place are oner- 
ous. The Agent is held accountable, under 
a heavy bond, for all funds and property 
that come into his hands, as well as for all 
the acts and failures of his subordinates. 
He may be ordered away for months at 
a time, on public business, and in the mean- 
time he must depend entirely upon the 
fidelity of the Agency clerk, who is not 
a bonded officer, to discharge his duties, and 
care for Agency property. Release from 
bonded accountability can only be bad after 
complying with all the forms of law, and 
going through a long and tedious process of 
examination of accounta. Two years after 
closing bis term of service, an Agent was re 
quired to account for one iron wagon-bolt 
(purchased by a subordinate three years be- 
fore), in order to secure release from his 
bond, and five hundred dollars arrears of | 
salary. The Agent’s family must endure | 
practical exile, separated from society, 
schools and churches. 

“Every Agen, honest or dishonest, suffers 
in reputation. If a man is thoroughly honest 
dishonest contractors and jobbers invariably | 
slander him, to get rid of him. This consid- | 
eration keeps many competent men out of | 
the service. The salary paid is entirely in | 
adequate. It is that of a country postmas- | 
ter, an army lieutenan', a school-teacher or! 


|and others. 
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a travelling salesman. Here is the root of 
the whole difficulty. Even in the present 
state of the labor market, it is impossible to 
get a $2,500 man for $1,500. The expenses 
of the position are high. The Agent keeps 
open house for all strangers, newspaper cor- 
respondents, army officers, Indian inspectors, 
His family supplies are brought 
from a distant market, at a heavy expense. 
This matter has been presented to Congress 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, each 


| year for several years, but without effect. 


‘‘ In spite of these disadvantages, the ser- 


vice is much better manned than might be 


supposed. Indian Inspector EK. C. Watkins 
said to the writer: ‘I have visited a large 
number of Agencies, and, in view of the 
meagre salary paid, and the difficult service 
required, [ have been surprised at the capaci- 
ty and fidelity displayed. As a class, the 


| Agents nominated by the religious societies 
‘Having shown the requirements of the 


perform their duties with ability and suc- 
cess.’ When a thoroughly competent Agent 
is found in the service, one of three things 
will almost invariably be true: Either he 
enters the service with the idea of supple- 
menting his salary (honestly or dishonestly ); 
or he is in search of novel experience or 
a change of climate for himself or family ; 
or (as is often true) he has the spirit of 
a missionary, and seeks the advancement of 
the Indian race. If we wish to escape the 
burden of providing for idle Indians, we 
shall have to employ competent Agents, at 
fair wages, to train them to habits of indus- 
try.” 


> 


THE TWO ALABASTER BOXES 


When Thou in patient ministry 

Didst pass, a stranger, through Thy land, 
Two costly gifts were offered Thee, 

And both were from a woman’s hand. 


To Thee who madest all things fair, 

Thrice fair and precious things they bring, 
Pure sculptured alabaster clear, 

Perfumes for earth’s anointed King. 


Man’s hasty lips would both reprove, 
One for the stain of too much sin, 

One for the waste of too much love! 
Yet both availed Thy smile to win. 


The saint who listened at Thy feet, 

The sinner sinners scorned to touch, 
Adoring in Thy presence meet, 

Both pardoned and both loving much. 


Thus evermore to all they teach, 
Man’s highest style is, « much forgiven,” 
And that earth’s lowest yet may reach 
The highest ministries of heaven. 


They teach that gifts of costliest price 
From hearts sin-beggared yet may pour ; 
And that love’s costliest sacrifice F 
Is worth the loving, nothing more. 


—Selected 
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YOUNG MAN, A FRIEND, WISHES EM- 

ployment of any kind, in city or country. 
ticulars can be learned by personal conference. 
quire at the office of Friends’ Review. 


In- 


- 


FRIEND, WITH TWENTY YEARS’ EX- 
perience as a Manufacturing Chemist, experienced 
Bookkeeper, etc., is desirous of employment. 
4t Address A. B., Office of Friends’ Review. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, 


Will receive applications for the Professorships of | 
Applications | ; . 
| pared two orders of the day, one expressing confidence, 


Mathematics, and of Greek and Latin. 
must be in by the Ist of Second month. 
cants will please to give references ; 
ence and lowest salary at which they can be secured. 
Address BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD, 


All appli- 


Wilmington, Ohio. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1879. 


Containing dates of holding allthe YEARLY AND 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS in the United 


States and Canada. 


Published by the Central Tract Committee of New | number of persons expelled from the Empire under that 


York Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Single copies, § cents; twe lve copics, 50 cents, 
Address 


2 


PICKERING COLLEGE. 
PICKERING, ONTARIO. 


The Winter term of this institution commences the 
7th of First mo., 1879, and continues twelve weeks, 
Terms, $50. 

The Spring term commences Fourth mo. 4th, and 
continues twelve weeks. Terms, $40. 


Applications to JOHN WRIGHT, Sec., 
Or THOS. H. BURGESS, Principal. 
oo; 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from -Europe 
are to the 2Ist inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—An explosion took place in a col- 
liery in South Wales on the 13th. About sixty men 
were in the mins, and as eighty yards of the roof of 
the mine near the bottom of the shaft fell after the 
explosion, rendering ventilation impossible, and block- 
ing up the passage, they could not be reached to as- 
certain whether any had escaped from instant death. 

A proposition for an exhibition in London of pro- 
ducts of the British Colonies was considered at a re- 
cent meeting of the Colonial Institute, approved by its 
President, and referred to a committee. 


FRANCE.—The Chambers re.assembled on the 14th. 
The Chamber of Deputies re-elected, almost unani- 
mously, its former President, M. Grevy, and elected 
three Republicans and one Conservative as Vice. Presi- 
dents. ‘The Senate chose as its President, L. J. Mar- 
tel, who was nominated by the Left or Republican 
party. Opposition to the existing Ministry was manifest- 
ed by the Left in the Chamber of Deputies,who insisted 
that a number of subordinate officials should be‘dismiss- 
ed, and their places filled with Republicans. A Min- 
isterial declaration was presented to both Chambers on 
the 16th, announcing that the government will vigi- 
lantly supervise the observance of the law regulating 
the relations between civil and religious society, 
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also age, experi. | " 
be used according to the character of the statement 





DAVID S. TABER, 714 Water St., N. Y.| 


| press expresses more open opposition to it than does 
| that of Germany generally. 


| bidden admission into Germany. 
| lau have prohibited the collection of contributions of 
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will be inexorable toward officials attacking the Re- 
public, and will not use the freedom of action gained 
by renouncing commercial treaties, to depart from the 
principles which recently so developed the commerce 
of the country. The declaration further asserted that 
it is necessary to complete the re-organization of the 
army; expatiated on the satisfactory financial position 
of the country; promised reform in the colonial ad. 
ministration ; and said that the government will ask 
the Chamber that the granting of university degrees 
be confided entirely to the State, and that primary ed. 
ucation be made obligatory, The declaration was very 
coldly received by the Deputies, except the Left Cen- 
tre, (moderate,) but more warmly by the Senate. On 
the 20th, the debate on the Ministerial declaration took 
place in the Chamber of Deputies. The Left had pre. 


and the other want of confidence, in the Ministry, to 


which might be made by the Premier, Dufaure. After 


: . | a speech by the latter, in response to one by a member, 
rac t y | . 

President Wilmington College, | and a recess, during which a compromise was effected, 

| the motion of confidence was adopted by a vote of 223 


|} to 121. 


GERMANY.—A Berlin dispatch tothe London Zimes 
says that up to the end of last year the total number of 


| injunctions issued in accordance with the anti-Socialist 


law was 457—applied to 189 clubs and societies, 58 
periodicals, and 210 non periodical publications. The 


law was 62. 
The proposed bill limiting freedom of speech in the 
Reichstag excites much comment, though the foreign 


One journal, though it 
deems some restraint necessary, thinks the bill inad- 


| missible, because it changes some articles of the Con- 
| stitution, which cannot be done without a special reso- 
| lution of the Reichstag to that effeet. 


A Socialist organ published in London has been for- 
The police of Bres- 


money solicited by Socialist leaders, and have arrested 
a man for soliciting contrary to this prohibition. 


SWITZERLAND.—The popular vote throughout the 
country has resulted in a large majority in favor of a 
government subvention to the St. Gothard and other 
Alpine railways. 

ITALY.—A provisional treaty of commerce between 
France and Italy, on the “ most favored nation’’ basis, 
has been signed. 


The Pope has recently issued an encyclical letter, 
in which he inveighs against Socialism, Communism, 
and Nihilism, which he says militate no longer se- 
cretly, but openly, against the civil state, rupturing the 
matrimonial tie, ignoring the rights of property, how- 
ever legally inherited or honestly acquired, and even 
attempting the lives of kings. These sinister agencies 
he ascribes to the Reformation, which opened the sluice 
gates of skepticism. Youth are trained to believe 


| man’s destinies are bounded by the present; hence the 


impatient and aggressive spirit which seeks its gratiti- 
cation at others’ expense. The equality called for is 
contrary toScripture. There are distinctions between 
the angels in heaven; much more must there be be- 
tween men on earth. ‘he Church, when tyranny pre- 
vails, shields the oppressed ; if the tyrant is too strong, 
she enjoins resignation. The Pope justifies Christian 
marriage, and the subservience of woman to man, of 
the child to the parent, of the servant to the master. 
The poverty of which Socialism complains, the Church 
corrects by her charities, and by enjoining almsgiving 
on the rich, thus reconciling the poorto them. He 
calls on all principalities and powers to accépt the 
Church as the true remedy for evils. 





